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for a new charter which received the assent of most
of the members of the official Cabinet, as well as
that of some of the "Kitchen" group. But Jack-
son met the proposal with his unshakable constitu-
tional objections and, to Biddle's deep disappoint-
ment, advanced in his first annual message to the
formal, public assault. The Bank's charter, he
reminded Congress, would expire in 1836; request
for a new charter would probably soon be forth-
coming; the matter could not receive too early
attention from the legislative branch. "Both the
constitutionality and the expediency of the law
creating this bank," declared the President, "are
well questioned by a large portion of our fellow-
citizens; and it must be admitted by all that it has
failed in the great end of establishing a uniform
and sound currency." The first part of the state-
ment was true, but the second was distinctly unfair.
The Bank, to be sure, had not established "a uni-
form and sound" currency. But it had accom-
plished much toward that end and was practically
the only agency that was wielding any influence in
that direction. The truth is that the more efficient
the Bank proved in this task the less popular it
became among those elements of the people from
.which Jackson mainly.drew his strength.